A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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listoric Conference of the Big Three 


) n compliance with the War Production 
— of paper conservation, 
obliged luce the size of this 


rel THE oy Assmascasr OBSERVER to four 
es, Our next issue will ap 
“normal eight 
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pages regular 


5S we go to press, the most impor- 
} tant conference of our age, one 
he most important of all time, is 
session somewhere in the Black 
j area. The heads of the three 
at Allied governments—Roosevelt, 
rchill, and Stalin—are making de- 
which may influence the course 
tory for many years to come. 
fobably these decisions will have 
m made and published to the world 
re this paper reaches its readers. 
sone knows in advance what the 
s will be. Many of them may 
he made public for some time 
the conference. But we do know 
nature of the problems considered 
ie Big Three. Here are some of 
ore important of the problems 
in all probability, have been 


¥ 


ry cooperation. In the of- 
‘announcement that the confer- 
}was in session, it was pointed out 
[the military heads of the three 
ries had met and mapped plans 
the final stages of the war against 
fany. It was announced that 
nent has been reached on this 
matter. It is of the utmost im- 
ance that the plans of the Rus- 
8 dovetail with those of the Brit- 
ind Americans so that the fullest 
weight can be thrown against 

'Germans at the same time. 
yen as we go to press, there are 
fations that the Allies in the west 
lf opened a major offensive to co- 
with the magnificent onslaught 
» Russians in eastern Germany. 
against Japan. No doubt, the 
ed leaders have discussed the ques- 
“of Russia’s entry into the war 
ast Japan. If a decision has been 
on that vital question, it 
8 probable that Russia will not 
into the war in the Pacific until 

any is decisively crushed. 
‘deciding whether to make war 
t Japan, Russia will, of course, 
lided by her own national inter- 
She will not help us fight the 
Rese merely as a favor to us. No 
a acts that way. Certainly the 
States does not. Whenever we 
'@ war, we do so not to accom- 
2 some other country but to 
% our own interests and safety. 
ia will act from the same motives. 
issia has vital stakes in the Far 
-and will want a voice in the 
} settlement of that area. She 
#apan have many conflicting in- 
It seems highly probable, 
that she will join the Pa- 
when the time comes. 

lat to do with Germany. This is 
the most important questions 
8 by the Big Three. The 
§ to be imposed upon Germany, 
lestion of the occupation of Ger- 
p of the type of government to 


be set up there, of the country’s fu- 
ture boundaries—these are all press- 
ing issues. The three great powers 
have been making plans for the future 
of Germany, not only immediately 
after her defeat but also for an in- 
definite period after peace, and one of 
the purposes of the conference was to 
reach agreement on these plans and 
formulate a common policy. 

The Polish question. This was one 
of the most complicated issues facing 
the Big Three and many aspects of it 


of the liberated countries be friendly 
to them than that they be democratic. 
Those two powers have vital interests 
in the countries of eastern Europe 
and are Jooking to their future secur- 
ity. Thus, the task confronting the 
Big Three was to work out a formula 
whereby the smaller nations of Eu- 
rope can remain truly independent 
which will be acceptable to the Rus- 
sians and the British. 

Freedom of the press. The United 
States is particularly anxious that 


favors the incorporation of the Rhine- 
land into France after the war or 
whether he would be satisfied with its 
being controlled by the Allies. It has 
been reported that he favors a pro- 
gram whereby the region west of the 
Rhine would be controlled jointly by 
France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands—the three countries of the west 
whose security depends upon the ar- 
rangements which are made. At any 
rate, he insists that nothing west of 
the Rhine be left in German hands. 
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“Fateful Meeting” 


have been discussed in previous num- 
bers of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
One of the objectives of Churchill and 
Roosevelt was to reach a compromise 
with Stalin on this question, to work 
out a formula which would be accept- 
able to the opposing groups. The 
compromise would have to deal with 
political issues as well as territorial 
adjustments. 

It seems likely that for territorial 
concessions to Russia in the east, Po- 
land will be given slices of German 
territory in the west. The Russian- 
supported government of Poland, with 
headquarters in Lublin, insists that 
the new Poland must have Silesia and 
part of East Prussia. It is. possible 
that Poland’s western boundary will 
extend to the Oder River which, at 
its nearest point, is only 30 to 40 miles 
from Berlin. In such case, the ques- 
tion of moving the Germans who will 
reside in the new Poland will have 
to be worked out. 

Problems of the liberated coun- 
tries. This was one of the major 
problems diseussed at the conference. 
The United States has insisted that 
the peoples of all the countries be 
given the opportunity to hold free 
elections after the war and decide 
upon their form of government. We 
do not want political arrangements 
made now which might impose upon 
those peoples governments which they 
themselves have not chosen. 

The Rugsians and British have been 
more insistent that the governments 


“Little Three Agreement” 


freedom of communication be estab- 
lished throughout the world. In the 
Balkans, a large part of which are 
now under the military control of the 
Russian armies, American newspaper 
correspondents are not permitted to 
go. Our State Department has pro- 
tested against this exclusion and is 
insisting that our reporters be al- 
lowed to go anywhere in order that 
the people may know what is going on. 

Relations with France. Charles de 
Gaulle, head of the government of lib- 
erated France, is insistent that France 
be given a place as an equal partner 
with the Big Three. He was highly 
displeased at not being invited to par- 
ticipate in the conference which 
touched upon matters of such vital 
importance to the future of France. 
He feels that France must play a ma- 
jor role in future policy toward Ger- 
many and that her voice should be 
heeded in the decisions made about 
that country. 

In recent statements, de Gaulle has 
voiced some rather definite ideas 
about the future of Germany. He 
insists that the Rhineland and Ruhr 
be permanéntly separated from Ger- 
many as an essential step in prevent- 
ing another war. Not only does he 
feel that France should be given a 
large share of the responsibility for 
policing Germany after the war, but 
he also says that her needs should be 
taken into account in drawing Ger- 
many’s future boundaries in the west. 

It is not clear whether de Gaulle 


4 


If France’s views prevail and if the 
eastern boundary of Germany is 
pushed back to the Oder, postwar Ger- 
many will be greatly reduced in size. 
She will be stripped of many of her 
resources and of her most highly de- 
veloped industrial regions. 

A permanent peace organization. 
This was one of the big items on the 
program of discussions of Stalin, 
Roosevelt, and Churchill. One of their 
purposes was to iron out the differ- 
ences which remained at the conclu- 
sion of the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence which drew up a preliminary 
draft for a peace organization. If 
the Big Three were able to reach 
agreement on this issue, it is under- 
stood that immediate steps will be 
taken to bring the peace organization 
into being. Mr. Roosevelt is known 
to be eager to have the proposals sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate at 
the earliest possible moment for ap- 
proval. 

Some of the questions raised in this 
article will undoubtedly be answered 
by the time this paper reaches its 
readers. The answers to others must 
await developments, for the nature of 
the decisions will be known only as 
future events unfold. To a large ex- 
tent, these decisions will reflect the 
peace aims and objectives of the great 
Allied world. They may determine 
whether the Allies can remain united 
in purpose after the war as they have 
been during their struggle against a 
common enemy. 
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The Story of the Week 


The War Fronts 


As we go to press, the Germans are 
still retreating all along the eastern 
front. The Oder River, considered as 
a possible line of defense, has failed 
to stop the onrushing Red Army and 
the way to Berlin seems clear. Ber- 
lin, grand military objective of the 
war in Europe, will probably be no 
more than a mass of blackened ruins 
peopled by miserable refugees when 
the Russians enter it. Now the most 
bombed city on the continent, the Ger- 
man capital has been blasted by more 
than 25,000 tons of Allied bombs in 
the last year. 

The Red Army, concentrating its 
main strength on the drive toward 
Berlin, is also pushing hard farther 
north. Most of East Prussia is now 
in Russian hands, and Generals Cher- 
nyakhovsky and Rokossovsky have the 
important cities of Kénigsberg and 
Danzig almost within their grasp. 

Although the Red Army is still the 
enemy’s chief worry, Allied forces are 
offering new threats in the west. 
Part of the Siegfried Line has been 
completely pierced and a strong drive 
to the Rhine through its center seems 
imminent. Near Cleve, northern an- 
chor of the famous wall of fortifica- 
tions, British and Canadian armies 
have opened a new offensive. 

It is too early to determine, as we 
go to press, whether the intensified 
activity on the Western Front is the 
beginning of the big push, synchro- 
nized with the Russian offensive in the 
east, and designed to strike the final 
decisive blow at Germany. If General 
Eisenhower can possibly do so, he will 
undertake that push now, while the 
full weight of the Russian armies is 
bearing down upon the Germans in 
the east. 


New Coal Crisis? 


This year as in 1948, March 31 
may mean the beginning of a bitter 
three-way struggle in which mine op- 
erators, the government, and John L. 
Lewis fight it out over the terms of 
the new United Mine Workers wage 
contract. Although Solid Fuels Co- 
ordinator Harold L. Ickes is trying to 
avert a repetition of the 1943 coal 
crisis by persuading miners and op- 
erators to adjust their differences be- 
fore the present contract runs out, 
UMW president Lewis has thus far 
refused to take part in advance nego- 
tiations. 

Lewis has prepared a list of new de- 
mands which reputedly includes a 
minimum hourly wage of $1.25 to re- 
place the present $1 hourly minimum 
and full portal-to-portal pay instead 
of half pay for the time spent going 
from mine entrance to actual place of 
work. Anticipating strikes and de- 
lays over these demands, the govern- 
ment is restricting coal usage and 
trying to build up fuel stockpiles be- 
fore the miners’ contract runs out. 

In the 1943 coal crisis, Lewis and 
the mine workers had little popular 
support. From one end of the coun- 
try to the other, in labor as well as 
business circles, their strike was de- 
nounced as unpatriotic. This time, 
however, the. UMW. can point to a 
number of things in its favor. Its 
production record is excellent. Al- 
though the total working force in the 
mines has been cut 12 per cent and 
the average age of those remaining 


is 45 instead of 32, total output has 
gone up 20 per cent since the war 
began. This means that American 
coal miners average five times the 
production of their counterparts in 
Britain. As a contribution to the war 
effort, some 65,000 miners recently 
worked a full day Sunday at weekday 
pay rates. 

Lewis’ case for higher wages is also 
strengthened by the fact that the OPA 
has just reclassified 33 company- 
owned grocery stores in mining towns 
so that they are now in the highest 
price bracket. This means that liv- 
ing expenses for many miners will 
rise sharply. Another significant fac- 
tor in the coming struggle is Lewis’ 








resistance groups led to raids in 
which suspected collaborationists were 
rounded up and imprisoned. In Bel- 
gium, it produced strikes among dock- 
hands and coal miners whith seriously 
tied up the economic life of the na- 
tion, even threatening the flow of sup- 
plies to Allied armies operating in the 
country. 

Belgium’s difficulties have been com- 
plicated by the fact that she is supply- 
ing our military forces with more 
than $30,000,000 worth of goods and 
services a month and receiving almost 


nothing in return. This drain on the - 


country’s resources, necessary because 
our troops have remained in Belgium 
longer than had been planned, has pro- 
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“On to Tokyo”—MacArthur 


relations with the AFL. If he and 
the United Mine Workers have re- 
joined the AFL by the time negotia- 
tions over the new contract begin, the 
UMW’s bargaining position with the 
government may be still stronger. 


Two New Governments 


The people of Belgium and Holland 
are now waiting to see whether a 
change of government holds the an- 
swer to the problems which liberation 
has thrust upon them. The resigna- 
tions of Belgium’s Premier Pierlot and 
Holland’s Premier Garbrandy have 
placed the complex affairs of the Low 
Countries in the hands of new cabi- 
nets. 

In both nations, the reinstated exile 
governments met defeat on two issues 
—the treatment of collaborationists 
and representation for resistance 
groups. Dutch and Belgian resistance 
leaders accused the exile governments 
of failing to bring pro-Nazi citizens 
to justice. They also charged those in 
power with excluding resistance lead- 
ers from their councils in order to 
protect reactionary interests and pre- 
vent social reform. 

In Holland, the dissatisfaction of 


duced shortages, inflation, and general 
hardship. A Belgian financial expert 
is now in the United States negotia- 
ting for lend-lease aid to relieve the 


situation. 


Recaptured Manila 


General MacArthur’s forces, stream- 
ing back into Manila, have found the 
Filipino capital a sad contrast to the 
gay and beautiful city they knew more 
than three years ago. War. and the 
long Japanese occupation have changed 
the Pearl of the Orient to one more 
battle-scarred area. 

When the United States took over 
the Philippines at the turn of the 
century, Manila was already known 
for its fine Spanish churches and 
picturesque native markets. Under 
American rule, it became equally 
famous for education, public health, 
and the highest standard of living in 
the Far East. 

The harsh Japanese occupation ‘has 
blotted out much of Manila’s former 
beauty and comfort. The city has be- 
come filthy, starved, and battered. 
Public health and sanitation measures 
were abandoned under the enemy. 
The school system was upset. Food 
supplies and medicine were diverted 





for the use of Japanese troops. 
as they were driven out, the Jap 
systematically looted and 
wherever possible. Bombs and 
wrecked many of the fine homes 








public buildings. ; In t 
Besides a long-term program of rm over tl 
construction, Manila will require imj™ Presid 
mediate relief. Her population, s ; tary 0! 
since Pearl Harbor by thousands ga tial ar 
refugees, is in desperate need of fog °Y the 
and medical care. As soon as guy Ani 
forces are securely established, they ° the: 
work of rehabilitation will begin. § % »¢ 
Admin 

Lend-Lease Fact and Fiction “she 
Recognizing that lend-lease has be as tha 















come. a scapegoat for many ped 
inconvenienced by shortages, the For 
eign Economic Administration 
cently punctured a few of the 
persistent rumors about the good 
send to our allies. Here are someg 
the facts reported by FEA. ee 

It has been said that American k 
lease butter is sold at low prices 
Canada. Actually, Canada receiv 
lend-lease goods of any kind. . § 
year only four per cent of our } 
was lend-leased and all-of it went 
the Russians. 

The beef shortage has been chal 
up to lend-lease. But in 1944, If : 3 
than one per cent of all our beef am 
veal went abroad in lend-lease ship 
ments. Our troops in Australia ail 
New Zealand were consuming almau 
the same amount of beef last year a 
reverse lend-lease. e 3 

Rumor has it that Britain is male 
taining a high export trade in te 
lend-lease goods we send her. The 
fact is that while our export trade i 
only a little below prewar levels, Brit 
ain’s has fallen off severely during the 
war. 





The FEA also denies completely ¢ ™ 4 
that Russia is exchanging American § *22t0 
lend-lease planes for Japanese rubber. He has 
The story that Britain charges us high § “P&T 
prices for food and transportation i ong 
countered by the fact that our troops A. 
in England are fed free under reverse § "ld 
lend-lease and that our goods are ing to 
hauled under a similar arrangement. 

The British have turned over to & 

free of charge 188 air fields worth 

almost half a billion dollars. 

Ickes Asks a Question Sign 

As part of his job as Secretary of # Sy: "\ 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes oversees the 
administration of American territories “ss 
and possessions. In recent years, this } the bus 
work has been particularly hard, for it paren 
both Puerto Rico and Alaska, the Wal § #. ous 
has been a period of popular discot Voice 


tent. 
Now Ickes has thrust the whole § Presi 
tangle of problems into the lap @ 


Congress by asking whether or a —  Senic 
the United States intends to create a § 74 re 
empire after the war. If we do ne § Wife 
plan to become an imperial nation, © § “When 
feels we should work out a more em 
herent policy for granting local a at ny 
tonomy to our territories and posse? 
sions. Ski 
Ickes is particularly concerned } of the 


about the status of Puerto Rie® 
Although President Rosevelt p' 
the Puerto Ricans an elected governof 
instead of an appointed ex 
nothing has been done to bring his 
plan to a final vote in Congress. 
It is Ickes’ opinion that a colonial 
poliey must be worked out before the 
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" end of the war raises the question of 
| military bases abroad. As V-Day 
_ draws nearer, proposals for American 
acquisition of bases are increasing. 
Tt has been suggested that we hold 
parts of the Marianas Islands, in ad- 
~~ dition to numerous others in all parts 
: vel the globe. 

REA Appointment 

- In the shadow of the great conflict 
over the appointment of former Vice 
@ President Henry A. Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, a second. presiden- 
_ tial appointment is being challenged 
~ by the Senate. It is the appointment 
of Aubrey Williams, former director 
of the National Youth Administration, 
as head of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

Williams’ appointment hes been 
challenged on much the same grounds 
as that of Henry Wallace. He has 
been charged with radicalism. Quot- 
ing some of his public statements of 

























‘AR GENERAL. General George 
chief of staff of the United 

last week at 
conference, mapping plans 
leaders of Britain and 


Like Wallace, Aubrey Williams has 
announced that if appointed he will 
use his office to promote full employ- 
ment and help break down monopoly. 
Denying that he is or has been a Com- 
munist, he has promised to do his 
work as head of REA without regard 
to political considerations. 


France in the Middle East 


General de Gaulle’s efforts to make 
sure France will be a great power 
again after the war are currently run- 
ning into obstacles in the Middle East. 
In de Gaulle’s opinion, France cannot 
rank with the big nations unless she 
retains her old colonies and spheres 
of influence. But two of her World 
War I mandates, Syria and Lebanon, 
have raised serious objections. 

When the Allies entered Syria in 
1941, these two countries were 
promised an end to mandate rule. It 
was agreed that their postwar status 
would be defined by treaty. Later, 
when riots and uprisings threatened 
the peace of the Middle East, General 
Catroux made an agreement with 
Syria and Lebanon on behalf of 
France, providing that they should be 
sovereign nations, administering their 
own affairs and maintaining their own 
armies. 

Now the Syrians and Lebanese are 
demanding the transfer of some 27,- 
000 native troops from French au- 
thority to their own. France has re- 
fused unless Syria and Lebanon grant 
her a series of postwar rights and 
privileges comparable to those she 
enjoyed under the mandate system. 

Syria and Lebanon, citing the recent 
agreement of Arab states to consult 
each other before making commit- 
ments to foreign powers, object to 
this grrangement. 


Postwar Air Monopoly? 


Should a single large monopoly air- 
line handle all the postwar foreign air 
commerce of the United States, or 
should the field be open to the compe- 
tition of any company which wants to 
enter it? This postwar problem is 
now being considered by Congress 
and has aroused a dispute among air- 
line executives and the general public. 

A committee in Congress which has 
been studying postwar international 
aviation seems to favor a single air- 





PUSH FROM THE WEST. The Western Front moved into action last week in what 
appeared to be a mighty offensive coordinated with the Soviet drive from the east. 


line. Such a monopoly would be owned 
jointly by the American airlines, rail- 
roads, and steamship companies which 
want to participate. Supporters of 
this plan say that it is the best way 
of meeting foreign competition, since 
the airlines of most other large coun- 
tries pool their resources in interna- 
tional air commerce. 

The smaller airlines in this country 
oppose this plan, however, for they feel 
that under competition they would 
have a chance to expand and secure 
increasingly larger amounts of busi- 
ness for themselves. In a monopoly 
their participation would be “frozen” 
and limited. It is also said that com- 
petition would produce cheaper and 
more satisfactory service, and that it 
would avoid the danger of government 
ownership or control of our overseas 
air commerce. 


Monarchies in Europe 

Ever since the French Revolution 
of 1789, the nations of the world have 
been moving away from the monarchi- 
cal form of government, in which a 
king wields absolute power, toward re- 
publican forms in which the people’s 
elected representatives rule. In some 
countries, the change has come with- 
out disturbing the outward forms of 
fonarchy. By yielding power to par- 
liaments and prime ministers, kings 


have managed to keep at least their 
titles, But in many of the countries 
where monarchs were unwilling to see 
their powers dwindle, revolutions have 
swept away all traces of the monarchi- 
cal system. 

After World War I, for example, 
four great monarchies in which royal 
rulers exercised absolute power were 
ended. Germany’s Kaiser, Austria- 
Hungary’s Emperor, Russia’s Czar, 
and Turkey’s Sultan were deposed to 
make way for new forms of govern- 
ment. In countries like England, 
where kings had voluntarily surren- 
dered their powers, monarchies were 
retained as figureheads. 

After this war, it seems likely that 
several other monarchs who have tried 
to keep hold of the reins of govern- 
ment will be ousted. Wartime upheav- 
als have brought the people’s resent- 
ment of such rulers as King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, King George of Greece, 
and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
into the open, and these men may not 
be allowed to return to their thrones. 
Rulers like George VI of England and 
Haakon VII of Norway, who have per- 
mitted their people to develop demo- 
cratic governments under the mon- 
archical system, are loved by their peo- 
ple and will probably continue as nomi- 
nal heads of their countries. 
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Questions from the News | 





pletely the depression period, disapproving 
rericaa senators have called him a Communist. 
-ubber, § He has been pronounced insufficiently 
1s high experienced to handle the $700,000,000 
tion is eredit-distributing business of the 
troops BEA. And it has been said that he 
reverse would waste government money in try- 
is are ing to promote his own social theories. 
ement. § _ 
- 

| SMI 

Sign at a Quartermaster Corps laun- 

rary of : “We don’t mangle your clothes with 
ees the machinery—we do it carefully by hand.” 
-itories * * * 


Funny bus driver: “Step right back i in 
ti bus, | folks. Dinner being served in 
rear!’ 


_ Helpful | pessenger: “Yeah? What’s on 
menu? 








diseot- § Voice from the rear: “Squash!” 
* * * 
whole § Freshman: “Hey! You can’t take that 
lap of home. She’s the reason I came to the 
or not F tice: “Sorry, son, you’ve just lost 
eate a § ur reason!” 





Private: “I’ve got music in my soul. 
Have you ever noticed how I’m contin- 
ually breaking into song?” 

Sergeant: “Maybe you wouldn’t have 
to break in if you’d get the key.” 

* * * 


Teacher: “Let’s hear you define a 
wrinkle.” 

Bright boy: “It’s me <prge oy that if a 
prune hasn’t got some it’s a plum 

















1. How does the attitude of the Sov- 
iet Union and Great Britain differ from 
that of the United States on the question 
of the political problems of the liberated 
countries? 


2. What are some of France’s most im- 
portant postwar objectives? Why is de 
Gaulle angered at not having been in- 

vited to the conference of the Big Three? 

3. What military agreement was 
reached by the Big Three conference? 

4. What are likely to be Poland’s ter- 
ritorial demands in the west? 


5. What action was taken against the 
war criminals for the First World War? 
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Punishing the War Criminals 


S the Allies close in on Germany 
from all sides, the question of 
dealing with the war criminals be- 
comes more important. That will be 
one of the first tasks confronting the 
United Nations when hostilities cease, 
for they are agreed that the war 
criminals shall be punished. There 
are still disagreements as to the 
methods to be used in bringing the 
criminals to justice; but the United 
States, Britain, and Russia are for- 
mally pledged to a policy of punishing 
the German war criminals. 
This issue was brought forcefully 


Hermann Goering cigs) and Soar 
Goebbels are among top-ranking 
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to the attention of the Allied world 
early this month when Lord Vansit- 
tart declared in the House of Lords 
that “the flight of the guilty is al- 
ready beginning,” charging that “cer- 
tain sinister Germans” have been leav- 
ing Germany with false passports to 
seek refuge in neutral countries. He 
urged the Allied governments to act 
immediately against such persons by 
demanding the surrender of all war 
criminals who had succeeded in fleeing 
to neutral countries. 

Since the early days of the war, 
the Allies have been attempting to 
prevent such a development as that 
to which Lord Vansittart referred in 
his recent address. Considerable pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon 
all the neutrals in order to prevent 
Nazi leaders and other war criminals 
from fleeing Germany and escaping 
punishment. Switzerland, Sweden, 
Turkey, Argentina, Spain, Portugal 
have been regarded as possible havens 
for those guilty of crimes against 


civilization. Most of the neutrals have - 


agreed to close their doors to the war 
criminals, but Lord Vansittart and 
others now fear that the criminals 
may escape punishment by traveling 
under false passports or by using other 
forms of deception. 

Who are the war criminals and for 
what crimes are they to be punished? 
What type of punishment is planned 
for them? How are they to be brought 
to trial? Will all members of the Nazi 
Party be considered criminals and 
subject to punishment? Will all mem- 
bers of the German armed forces be 
so .regarded? 

These and dozens of other questions 
will have to be answered as soon as 
the Germans surrender. Some of 
them were answered by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin in a statement 
signed late in 1948. At that time 
the three leaders went clearly on 


record in favor of punishing the war 
criminals and outlined certain pro- 
cedures to be followed. 

The three leaders declared that the 
United Nations would regard as war 
criminals “those German officers and 
men and members of the Nazi Party 
who have been responsible for or have 
taken a consenting part in atrocities, 
massacres, and executions” in the 
countries where they were in control. 
This would include, for example, those 
Germans who were responsible for 
the crime of Lidice in Czechoslovakia, 
where an entire town was extermi- 
nated, for similar acts of barbarism 
throughout Europe. It would include 
those who have inflicted cruelties upon 
civilian populations in dozens of coun- 
tries, who have participated in cold- 
blooded murder; those who have 
violated all the rules of war regarding 
the treatment of war prisoners. 

Recent statements of our State De- 
partment go even further than this 
declaration of Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin. Those Germans who have 
committed crimes against Germans 
will also be brought to justice, the 
State Department explains. These 
would include the Nazis who have 
inflicted all types of punishment upon 
the Jews of Germany and other mi- 
nority groups. In the dozen years 
that the Nazis have been in power, 
thousands upon thousands of Germans 
have been killed, beaten, placed in con- 
centration camps, and otherwise pun- 
ished because of their opposition to 
Hitler and his policies. Those re- 


sponsible for these crimes will also be- 


considered war criminals by the Allied 
nations. 

The formula which is to be used in 
trying and punishing the war crimi- 
nals who have committed atrocities, 
massacres, and other crimes on soil 
outside of Germany has been agreed 
upon by the Allied powers. It will 
consist of sending the Germans back 
to the scene of their crimes for trial. 
In the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin state- 
ment referred to above, it was stated 
that the criminals would be “sent back 
to the countries in which their abomi- 
nable deeds were done in order that 
they may be judged and punished ac- 
cording to the laws of these liberated 
countries and of the free government 
which will be erected therein.” 

Thus, it is assumed, those respon- 
sible for the crime of Lidice will be 
returned to Czechoslovakia where they 
will be brought to trial for their mass 
slaughter; those who have partici- 
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pated in the wholesale murder of Poles 
will be returned to Poland for trial; 
those whose crimes were committed in 
France will be turned over to the gov- 
ernment of France for trial and pun- 
ishment. “Let those who have hither- 
to not imbued their hands with in- 
nocent blood beware lest they join 
the ranks of the guilty,” the Allied 
leaders warned, “for most assuredly 
the three Allied powers will pursue 
them to the uttermost ends of the 
earth and will deliver them to their 
accusers in order that justice may be 
done.” 

A considerable amount of prelimi- 
nary work has already been done for 
the punishment of war criminals. 
Long lists of those who have commit- 
ted atrocities and outrages from one 
end of Europe to the other have been 
compiled. A United Nations War 
Crimes Commission has been set up 
to prepare the lists and make recom- 
mendations for punishment. In liber- 
ated areas, war criminals have been 
rounded up by the Allied armies in 
preparation for the coming trials. 

In defining their policies toward 
war criminals the Allied leaders made 
a distinction between those who are 
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accused with specific crimes and those 
who might be classed as “arch-crimi- 
nals.” The latter group would in- 
clude the prominent figures, such as 
Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, von Rib- 
bentrop, and the ring-leaders of the 
Nazi Party, as well as Mussolini and 
other leading Fascists in Italy, whose 
crimes have been committed not 
against any one country or group of 
people but against civilization. 

These -“arch-criminals” are to be 
treated differently from the Nazi offi- 
cial who was responsible for a crime 
in a certain locality. It is understood 
that they will not be sent to any one 
country for trial, but will be punished 
according to a joint decision by the 
government of the Allies. 

There is a sharp disagreement as 
to the method which should be used in 
dealing with this latter group. Some 
people argue that they should be tried 
before an International War Crimes 
Court, set up for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the criminals of this type. 
Others lean to the view that the pun- 
ishment should be determined by the 
Allied governments themselves as a 
matter of political policy. This posi- 
tion is clearly set forth by Walter 
Lippmann in one of his recent 
columns: 


It would be possible, no doubt, to indict 
Hitler, Himmler, et al. for specific crimes, 
and to adduce the evidence to convict 
them. But will it ‘satisfy justice to con- 
vict them of specific crimes of murder 
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and robbery when in fact they are 
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dence in a criminal court. For 
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of the world was not brought to 
before any national or internat 
court, but by joint decision of} 
governments of the countries wh 
had defeated him. They signed 


convention declaring Napoleon 
their common prisoner and ag 
to punish him without trial. 
After the last war, the Allied) 
tempt to punish the war criminals¥ 
a dismal failure. At that time, @ 
Allies demanded that the defea 
Germans hand over some 900 perad 
whom they classified as crimi 
The new German government j 
suaded the Allies to allow their @ 
supreme court to try the offendé 
When the trials were finally conduct 
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brought before the court, and of | 
12 only four were found guilty. Taj 
prison sentences were given the fi 
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The Kaiser himself was allowed tol 
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The Allies are determined to Dif 
vent the repetition of any such ™ 
at the conclusion of the present # 
That is why they have been mal 
plans long in advance for the pull 
ment of all who have been gui 
crimes which will forever 
among the most heinous in histe I 
In addition to trying the G 
war criminals, the governments whe 
liberated countries will be confrom 
with the problem of bringing to t 
their own citizens who collaborae 
with the enemy and thus bett 
their homeland. In France, such & 
have been undér way’ for*a ne 
of months. As yet, the heads of 
Vichy government, men like F 
and Laval, have not been appreneme®, 
and tried, but they, and other 
ranking officials, are expected % 
tried. In the.other occupied cow 
the Quislings and puppets who 
in the name of the Nazis will 
judgment as soon as the war is | 
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